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THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

By ADMIRAL COLBY M. CHESTER. 
(Read before the Society, April 17, 1917.) 

The natural law of self-preservation creates the ne- 
cessity to defend the country from invasion and to 
safeguard its interests abroad. 

The right of self-defense is the first law of nature 
and it is the first law of nations. Before this immuta- 
ble law of all the animal kingdom all other laws be- 
come secondary, and treaties as but ' l scraps of paper. ' ' 

Every nation has, at some time in its history, been 
forced to act in accordance with this doctrine, and so 
many precedents have been formed as to establish it 
as an axiomatic principle of government. So fully 
was this principle recognized by our forefathers that 
the very first law written into our statute-books, in the 
"Acts for the Confederation of the United States of 
North America," reads as follows: 

"Article III. The said states hereby severally enter into 
a firm league with each other, for their common defense, the 
security of their liberties, and their mutual and general wel- 
fare, binding themselves to assist each other against all forces 
offered to, or attacks made upon them, on account of religion, 
sovereignty, trade, or any other pretense whatever." 

Later this fundamental principle of government was 
written into the Constitution of the United States in 
these words : 

' ' Congress shall have power to raise and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States." 

186 
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"Security from common danger,' ' wrote Alexander 
Hamilton in The Federalist, "is one of the principal 
objects of civil society. It is an avowed and essential 
object of the American Union. The powers necessary 
for attaining it must be effectually confided to the fed- 
eral- councils. ' ' 

In the year 1800, out of an appropriation of ten mil- 
lion dollars made by Congress for the support of the 
government, over 90 per cent, of it was expended upon 
the national defense, the remaining 10 per cent, being 
used to pay the interest on the public debt, and the 
expenses of the Indian wards of the nation. In the 
year 1820, out of an appropriation of $20,000,000, 85 
per cent, was spent upon the Army and Navy. 

When, therefore, our forefathers formed the origi- 
nal thirteen sovereign and independent states into a 
Federal Union, they had two prime objects in view: 
the first, to provide for the common defense; and, 
second, to promote the general welfare of the people. 
The first object arose from the vital necessity of the 
nation, while the second was in the interest of the hap- 
piness of the people, a luxury, so to speak, which, like 
all other luxuries, must give away to the necessities of 
the occasion. It will be seen, therefore, that the Na- 
tional Defense consists not only of warding off danger 
of the country's being invaded, but is the protection 
of the people's. "inalienable right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness." Hence our "trade" with 
foreign nations, through which this right is subserved, 
is almost as dear to our hearts as is our sovereignty. 
The principle of national defense, therefore, is as broad 
as the ocean which covers one fourth of the entire sur- 
face of the globe. Hence the Navy is the country's 
"First Line of Defense." Our forefathers fully un- 
derstood the importance of a navy to the country, for, 
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while they granted the power to Congress to "Raise 
and support Armies,' ' provided that "no appropria- 
tion of money to that use shall be for a longer Term 
than Two Years," the Navy was created under a sim- 
ple enactment, "To provide and maintain a Navy." 
Hamilton wrote concerning the nation's marine forces 
that "The palpable necessity of the power to provide 
and maintain a Navy has protected that part of the 
Constitution from a spirit of censure which has spared 
few other parts." Even that great pacifist, Thomas 
Jefferson, once wrote to Benjamin Franklin that 
"Every rational citizen must wish to see an effective 
instrument of coercion, and should fear to see it on 
any other element than the water. A naval force can 
never endanger our liberties nor occasion bloodshed." 

But in spite of these fundamental principles of our 
national life, the American people have been so ob- 
sessed with the idea that military power is dangerous 
to democratic institutions, that, in peace times, at 
least, they have resisted all the efforts of patriotic citi- 
zens, who make a study of war and international 
affairs, to prepare for the inevitable conflict that 
awaits all nations when their interests become vio- 
lently antagonistic to those of their peers, just as the 
individual would do but for the fact that in such mat- 
ters they are forced to resort to the courts, which, thus 
far, at least, are not open to nations. But now that 
the tocsin of war has sounded for us, our countrymen 
cry out with one voice: "Let us prepare for war," 
when it is almost too late. 

But let me ask what reason has the American people 
to fear militarism, as it exists, and ever must exist in 
this country? The nation was founded by the military 
power of the United States and France, as represented 
by George Washington, John Paul Jones, Rochambeau 
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and Count de Grasse. It was saved from disruption 
by the military combinations of Lincoln, Grant and 
Farragut, and their martial adherents of the six- 
ties. Military men have, for more than half of the 
life-time of the nation, ruled over its country's des- 
tinies, and yet at no time in our history has ever an 
attempt been made to establish a military oligarchy 
among our people. Look at that galaxy of great men 
who rose to high rank in the council of the nation on 
the evolution of events emanating from wars which 
have exalted us as a people — Washington, Jackson, 
Harrison, Taylor and Pierce, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Harrison and McKinley, and last, but by no means 
least, Theodore Eoosevelt, who was "kicked upstairs" 
into the Presidency by the "foot-guards'' of the Army 
of operations in Cuba during the Spanish-American 
war ; then tell me, if you can, how it is possible for such 
militarism to be dangerous to the liberties of the 
American people ! 

The wisdom of George Washington was never so 
conspicuously displayed as when he announced that 
celebrated doctrine : 

" There is a rank due the United States among Nations. If 
we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; if we 
desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful instruments 
of our prosperity, it must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war." 

It is because we have not heeded this profound admo- 
nition of the Father of his Country, in the past, and 
are not now ready for war, that the issue pending in 
our political affairs was forced upon us ; for it is just 
as certain as any fact founded upon reason, that had 
the German War Party thought this country would, in 
time, be able to "repel insult," we would have avoided 
the war that now confronts our people. But we are 
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coming, Father Abraham, twelve hundred thousand 
strong, and we will get there in time. But your First 
Line of Defense, the United States Navy — upon which 
must fall the brunt of the conflict in defense of our 
rights at this time, and which has, in the past, fought 
successful wars with Great Britain, France and Spain ; 
with Morocco, Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, once power- 
ful nations; in China, Japan and Corea; with Mexico, 
Paraguay, Columbia and several of the small Central 
American States and in other minor wars, of which 
your histories make no mention, will bring you victory 
as it has done before, if you will but do your share and 
support the service. 

But let us look to the future as well as the present 
and while doing our utmost to bring this unhappy war 
in which we are now engaged to a successful termina- 
tion, let us prepare to support that "firm league" into 
which our forefathers bound the, now, forty-eight 
states into a national defensive force to prevent 
further devastating wars between nations. It is now 
apparent to every one that this "Union League' 9 must 
be the head of any combination of states which has the 
welfare of humanity at stake. Let us, then, once 
again highly resolve, as Lincoln did for us at Gettys- 
burg, that "our honored dead shall not have died in 
vain, and that the government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth, ' ' but rather that other peoples shall have a new 
birth of freedom. 

I would recall to your minds the words of that old 
gray-haired speaker, whose voice resounded through- 
out Independence Hall on July 4, 1776, when he called 
upon the doubting delegates to the convention to sign 
the Declaration of Independence. "Sign that parch- 
ment, ' ' said he, * * sign, not only for yourselves but for 
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the ages. That parchment shall be the text-book of 
freedom, the Bible of the rights of man forever. Nay, 
do not start and whisper to each other. It is the truth. 
Your whole hearts tell you so. God has proclaimed it. 
Look at your history of a small band of outcasts sud- 
denly turned into a people. Look at your achieve- 
ments at Lexington and Bunker Hill, and then tell me, 
if you can, that God has not ordained America to be 
free." 

I wish I had the powerful eloquence of that speaker 
to convince you who are here tonight that you must 
prepare the national defense so that your second dec- 
laration for independence, promulgated by James 
Monroe in 1823, not only for the people of the United 
States but for all Americans, may be made effective. 
That document is the New Testament of the Gospel of 
Liberty, and by Dewey's guns at Manila Bay it was 
made to speak for all free men throughout the world. 
Look at your history since 1776. That small band of 
outcasts which first landed on our rock-bound coasts 
for "Freedom to worship God" is now turned into a 
world people. Look at your achievements since Lex- 
ington. That Battle Cry of Freedom, which sounded 
from the top of Bunker Hill on the 17th of June, 1775, 
struck the waters of Massachusetts Bay and formed, 
as it were, a great eagre of the sea, which sent forth 
its ever-expanding wavelets, rolling up on the shores 
of South America like a stupendous bore, and washed 
away the effete monarchies of Europe, and formed in 
a land where despotism and anarchy had prevailed for 
centuries, twenty republics like unto our own. Cross- 
ing the North Atlantic Ocean, it swept over the fair 
land of France like a great tidal wave and destroyed 
that heresy concerning the divine right of Kings, that 
had ruled Europe for ages, and formed our great sis- 
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ter Eepublic of Europe. Thence, with the impetus 
given to its undulating crest by Lincoln, Grant and 
Farragut in the last century, it spread over the plains 
of Europe, broke the shackles of millions of human 
beings held in bondage in Eussia, turned the little 
kingdom of Portugal into a republic, enlightened the 
warring tribes of the Balkan Peninsula and established 
several respectable little states based upon democratic 
principles, and today, looking towards the "Star in 
the East, ' ' we see the dawning of a new national life 
likened unto our own brilliant constellation in the 
Great Empire of the Slav. 

Knocking at the door of Turkey and Persia, that 
wave of reform bounded over the steppes of Asia until 
it reached the broad waters of the Pacific, where it met 
and mingled with that great hertian undulation com- 
ing westward from the Cradle of Liberty at Philadel- 
phia that had destroyed the kings of the Cannibal 
Islands and made of the Hawaiian group one of the 
brightest stars in the American diadem. From here 
on still Westward ho! it was carried upon the white 
wings of United States warships under the command 
of Commodore Perry to break up the Shogun dynasties 
of the Island of Nippon and make a "World Power' ' 
of Japan, while with the key to liberty in his hands, 
Commodore Shuf elt of the Navy opened wide the doors 
of the Hermit Nation Corea, and introduced that an- 
cient regime into the body politic of modern civilized 
nations. And finally the lamp of "Liberty enlighten- 
ing the World' ' shone upon the great middle kingdom 
of Asia and formed a republic in name, as well as in 
fact, that has come to stay. 

Will you let such glory grow dim and fade away, 
and take up a fad of twilight-sleep for mankind with 
which to bring forth world issues? As American citi- 
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zens you cannot say yea. Then prepare yourselves 
for war which will bring peace for yourselves and for 
humanity. 

Prepare for war, that your President when voicing 
the sentiments of the American people concerning in- 
ternational affairs may speak as did Commodore De- 
catur, when, in 1815, with a large American fleet at his 
back and authority from Congress to declare war in 
his hands, he told the rulers of the Barbary States to 
sign the treaties which deprived them of the ability 
to commit piratical acts against American shipping 
and to enslave our people, or take the consequences. 
And thus with the power back of his words he broke 
up a nefarious practice that had disgraced civilization 
for years. 

Prepare for war, that your President may speak as 
did Abraham Lincoln, when, in 1865, with one hundred 
thousand of the best troops that ever fought in battle 
marching towards the Eio Grande under General 
Sheridan, and the entire American Navy steaming at 
full speed for Vera Cruz, he told Napoleon III to get 
out of Mexico. And he got out. 

Prepare for war, that your President may speak as 
did General Grant, when, in 1874, with the entire 
American Navy mobilized in the waters of the Carib- 
bean Sea, ready to act against the Spanish colonies 
there, he demanded of Spain redress for the murder 
of American seamen captured on the high sea in the 
Virginius, and by his powerful words he averted war 
between the two nations. 

Prepare for war, that your President may speak as 
did Benjamin Harrison, when, in 1892, with Admiral 
Gherardi's fleet anchored off Montevideo, cleared for 
action and bound for the Pacific, he urged the Presi- 
dent of Chili to apologize for the killing of American 
14 
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seamen in Valparaiso, and by his forceful appeal war 
was averted between two nations which should be and 
are the best of friends. 

Prepare for war, that your President may speak as 
did Grover Cleveland, when, in 1895, he told Gfreat 
Britain that the Monroe Doctrine was a sacred docu- 
ment applying to Venezuela, and was backed by the 
whole power of the American people. You know the 
result. 

Prepare for war, that your President may speak as 
did Theodore Eoosevelt, when, in 1902, with the Ameri- 
can fleet drawn up in battle array in the Caribbean 
Sea under the command of Admiral Dewey, he in- 
formed the German ambassador that he would give his 
country just forty-eight hours to show her intentions 
regarding Venezuela, and as our "big stick" was then 
bigger than the German club, a soft answer which 
turneth away wrath was received, acknowledged, and 
duly recorded to the credit of Germany. 

And last, but by no means least, prepare for war, 
because your forefathers bound each one of you "into 
a firm league to assist each other against all forces 
offered to, or attacks made upon these United States, 
on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any other 
pretense whatever/ ' 



